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CHANDRA GUPTA MAURYA IN THE 
SHAH-NAMA OF FIRDAUSI 
BY 
BUDDHA PRAKASH 


The contemporaneity and association of Chandra Gupta 
Maurya with Alexander the Great have in many cases resulted in 
shedding light on his history. Alexander was such a notable 
figure of ancient times that the accounts of his life and achieve- 
ments assumed various forms and spread in numerous Countries. 
All these accounts were based, in one way or the other, on the 
memoirs and histories prepared by the contemporaries of 
Alexander who accompanied him on his expeditions. These 
original accounts are now lost and we have their later versions, 
redactions and quotations for reconstructing the history of 
Alexander. These later works differ among themselves on many 
vital points and, barring a few exceptions, their historical value 
is open to question. Professor Freeman has observed that among 
the five authors of the life of Alexander, Diodoros is impenetrably 
stupid inspite of being perfectly honest; Plutarch is a compiler 
of anecdotes rather than a writer of a formal narrative of political 
and military events; Justin is a feeble and careless epitomizer 
and Quintus Curtius is little better than a romance writer and is 
liable to the suspicion of wilful departure from the truth. Arrian 
alone s3ems to have had at once the will ani the power to 
exercise a discreet judgment upon the statements of those who 
went before him.' But in some cases the authority of Arrian is 
manifestly dubious ss, for instance, in the explanation of 
Alexander’s attack on the evacuees of Massaga and the number of 
casualities on bis side in the battle of the Hydaspes. In the opinion 
of a modern historian he has skilfully thrown the veil on the 
losses of Alexander in this battle. Arrian notes some striking 


| Freeman: Historical Essays, second series, 3rd edition pp. 183-184. 
BOW. W.Tarn in Cambridge Ancient History Vol, VI, p. 409. 
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differences among the original sources and though he usually 
follows the accounts of Ptolemy of Lagos and Aristoboulcs of 
Potidaia or Kassandreia, he is at times at a loss to decide as to 
which account is closer to the truth. He also gives us to under- 
stand that some of the information given by these first hand 
authorities is rank non-sense. For instance, Onesicritus’ reference 
to two dragons of 80 and 140 cubits respectively and whales half 
a stadia Jong and the remark of other writers about the natives 
of mount Imaus who had backward pointing feet pass all 
Comprebension. In some cases these writers merely jotted down 
the rumours current among the people without examining their 
correctness e. g. the barber-ancestry of king Nanda ( Xandramas) 
and the marriage of Cleophis, the queen of Massaga, with 
Alexander, as we shall see later on. These writers were not free 
to give their independent judgment on the events they recorded. 
We know that Callisthenes of Olynthos, a kinsman of Aristotle, 
was imprisoned for making some unsavoury comments on the 
Asiatic expedition of Alexander. Thus we observe that the writ- 
ings of the companions of Alexander were tendencious attempts 
to elevate the exploits of Alexander at all costs. They were 
informed with the Aristotelian idea that the superiority of the 
Greeks to the rest of mankind gave them a natural right to 
attack, plunder and enslave all barbarians who did nct 
acknowledge their sway.! 


Hence while writing the history of Alexander or of Chandra 
Gupta Maurya we cannot clcse the door on tke light that comes 
from other sourcas which lie embedded ir the legends, traditions. 
and anecdotes, current in Asiatic countries Overrun by Alexander. 
Most of these legends are obviously of the nature of romance and 
have poor claims as reliable materials of history. But, sometimes, 
we do get some corn in this vast mass of chaff and considering the 
scarcity of materials the attempt is well worth making. Here I 
am going to examine some traditions contained in the famous store 
house of Persian legends, the Shah-Nàmà of Firdausi. 


Abu’] Qasim Firdausi was born about A. D. 920 or a little later 


| J. W. M'Crindle: The Invasion of India by Alexander the Great p. 92, 
F. N. 2. 
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in a family of village esquires cr Dihqans; at Tus. A taste for anti- 
quarian r: Search and folk-lore fostered by the perusal of the prose 
" Book of Kings" compiled in Persian from older sovrees by Abu 
Mansur al M'amári in A. D. 957-58 led him about A. D. 974 to 
undertake the versification of the national epic, the first edition of 
which was completed in A. D. 999 and dedicated to Ahmad bin 
Muhammad bin Abu-Bakr of Khalanjan. About A. D. 1010 he 
prepared the sscund edition of the Shah-Nama and dedicated it to 
sultan Mah:nood of Ghazna. But a quarrel took place between him 
and the sultan and he had to leave Ghaznà and live for sometime 
with a prince of the House of Buwayh. After that he returned 
to his native town, an old man of ninety or more and died about 
A. D. 1020.1 

Firdausi based his Shah-Nàmaà on the historical traditions 
curr.nt among the Persian Dihgàns who were the lower landed 
gentry and the actual preservers of the national traditions and 
legends as Nóldeke has shown. As early as the fifth century A. D. 
we find a reference to these historical traditions in the work of 
an Armenian author Moses of Khorene. During the reign of Nau- 
shirwan, the contemporary of Muhammad and by the order of that 
monarch an attempt was made to collect, from various parts of the 
kingdom, all the popular tales and legends relating to the anci- 
ent kings and the results were desposited in the royal library. 
Under the last sovereign of the Sassanisn dynasty, Yezdegird, the 
work was resumed, the former collection was revised and greatly 
enlarged by the Dihqàn Danishwar aided by several learned 
mobeds. His work was called the Khudai-Ndamé, which in old 
dialect also meant the " Book of Kings" After the Arab invasion 
this work was in great danger of perishing at the hands of the ico- 
noclastic caliph ‘Umar but it was fortunately saved and in the 
second century of the Hejiraé was paraphrased into Arabic by 
Abdullah-ibn-al Mukaffa, a learned Persian converted to Islam. 
Other Gebra ( fire worshipping Persians ) occupied themselves pri- 
vately with the collection of thesa traditions and when a prince of 


1 E.G. Browne: A Literary History of Persia ( from Firdausi to S'adi ). 
Vol. II, p. 141. According to T. Noldeke Firdausi was born in A. H. 323-324 
corresponding to A. D. 935-36. T. Noldeke, [ Das Iranische Nationalepos 
( Trübner 1896 ) pp. 22-23 ]. 
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Persian origin, Yaqub-ibn-leith, the founder of the saffaride dy nasty 
succeeded in throwing off the Caliph’s yoke, he set about contin- 
uing the work of his predece:sors. In his reign the ‘ Book of Kings’ 
was translated from Pahlvi into Persian by Abu al-Mansür al 
M'amàri for Abu Mansur Abdur-Razzàq bin Abdullah Fairukb, 
the governor of Tus at that time. His ‘‘ Book of Kings " was freely 
Circulated in-Khurassan and Iraq. After tha downfall of Yaqub’s 
family the Samanian princes applied themselves zealously to the 
same work and Nah II entrusted it to the poet Daqiqil, whose work 
was cut short by his assassination and the overthrow of his patron 
by the Turks. It is DagIg! who composed the account of the advent 
of Zarathustra in the reign of Kiug Gushtasp and the religious 
wars with the Turanian Arjasp and this account was incorporated 
by Firdausi in his Shahnama. The Samanians were succeeded 
by the Ghaznavids, whose famous king Sultan Mahmood-ibn- 


Subktgin ( 967-1030 A. D.) extended his patronage to Persian litera- 
ture and culture in an attempt to make himself independent of 
the Caliph. We are told that seven poets of his court were entru- 
sted with the composition of the Shabnima and ultimately 
Firdausi embarked on the collection and completion of the Pers:an 
national epic, which his predecessors had begun.” 


Firdausi was well-versed in Pahlvi lore and his knowledge 
of the legendary and historical traditions of his country was 
very deep. Professor E. G. Browne has chown that he followed 
his sources very closely and presented the traditions of his 
country very correctly and faithfully.? But it would be a mistake 
to suppose that Firdausi’s work is a genuine history of Persis. 
It is primarily an epic poem depicting the wars, ways snd 
manners of the ancient heroes of Persia. Its only use to u 
historian consists in the fact that it preserves some ancient 
traditions intact, which can be searched for some historical 
material. 


er es — y ee G ee ee ee we — em oe 
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1 P. B. Vachha, Firdausi and the shàáh-nàmà p. 61 ( Bombay 1950), 

2 Encyclopaedia Britannica Vol, IX, p. 225, 

6 E.G. Browne: A Literary History of Persia Vol. IT, pp. 140-142, 144-145, 
147-150. 
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Firdausi. deals at length with Alexander or Sikander in his 
Shah-Nama and it is with some sections of his account of this 
monarch that I am directly concerned here. Hence it would not 
be out-of-place to mention in a nut-shell the growth of the 
legends of Alexandar in Iran. We have seen how the accounts of 
the contemporaries of Alexander contained seeds of romance 
which grew in the fertile soil of Egypt. About the third century 
We come across a work at Alexandria which is said to have been 
based on the history of Callisthenes and is named by Isaac 
Casanbon as the Pseudo- Callisthenes. In the seventh century A. D. 
some Greek text of this romance was translated into Pahlvi and 
this Pahlvi version was rendered into Syriac verse by Jacob of 
Sarug in 521 A. D. The subject-matter of this legend became 
known to tie Prophet Muhammad who made use of it in 
the Qur'àn and referred to Alexander under the title of Dhu-’l- 
Karnain or "the two-horned". After the Muslim conquest of 
Persia there was a change in the angle of vision of the Persians 
regarding Alexander. In Sassanian times he was looked down 
upon as a perseouior of the Zoroastrians and was classed with 
Zah 'hak and Afrasiab. But after the Muslim invasion, since the 
Arabs held him in esteem, the Persians changed their view and 
regarded him as their own national emperor. ‘Tabari ( died A. D. 
922) and Dindwari (died A. D. 896 ) refer to the Persian ancestry 
of Alexander but do not accept it. It appears that this story was 
invented by ibn-Mukaffa while translating the Persian epic into 
Arabic. From there, Firdausi incorporated it in his Shah-Nama. 
In this way the romance of Alexander reached Firdausi in a 
mingled stream and he accepted it as such. Hence though there is 
an unmistakable Arab element in his account, which is unknown 
to Pshlvi writers, the nucleus is the same asin Pahlvi traditions, 
which grew independently on the soi] of Persia, From the 
eleventh century onwards Alexander becomes a legendary figure 
and appears sometimes as an ideal sovereign and often asa 
prophet encircled by a group of philosophers. In two Arabic 
works of the eleventh century the legend of Alexander assumes a 
purely didactic character. Nizàmi not only depicts him as a just 
king engrossed in the service of the people but also adumbrates 
through him the ideal of an egalitarian society. On the other 
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hand Amir Khusrau presents through him a-magnificent picture 


of a brilliant. feudal monarch of the thirteenth century. Two 
centuries later the mystic writer Jimi makes him the mouthpiece 
of his moral precepts and throws the narrative aspect of his 
legend into the background. But the famous Uzbek author Mir 
"Ali Sir Navài in his Sadd-i-Iskandar again emphasizes the 
political wisdom which this legend embodies and paints his 
utopia on it. This sketch of the growth of Alexander's legend 
shows that Firdausi occupies a midway position. While he is 
keenly conscious of the old Iranian tradition he engrafts the 
new Arabic elements on. it and does not entirely Icse sight of the 
historical aspect of the legend. [Y. E. Bertels, Roman ob 


Aleksandre 1 yego glavnye versit na vostoke ( Moscow-Leningrad 
1948 ) in Russian ]. 


Muslim historians refer to Alexander’s meeting with a wise 
Indian king in course of his Indian expedition. This king is 
called " Kaihan” by Yaqübi! (9th cent, A. D.) ‘Kand’ by 
Ma'sudi? (died 956 A. D.), ‘Kafand’ by the author of the 
Majmul-ut-Tawarikh3 and " Kaid" by Firdausi* and Amir 


Khusrau? <All these variants refer to the Indian word 


1 T, Noldeke: Beitrage Zur Geschichte der Alezanderromans p. 47. 

? Abu’! Hasan ‘Ali bin al Husain al Mas'udi, Kitab Muruj adh-Dhahab wa 
Ma'adin al-Fauhar Les Prairies d'Or Vol. II, p. 260, ( French translation, by 
Barbier de Meynard and Pavet de Courteille ). . 

8 Elliot and Dawson: History of India as told by its: own: historians 
Vol. I, p. 108. 

4 Firdausi: Shah-Nama edited by Turner Macan Vol. III, p. 1290. 

Firdausi has based his account of ‘Kaid’ on the:Pahlvi sources, He 
states that he has simply recapitulated the Pahlvi traditions [ Chunaü guft 
go'inda-i-Pahlvi ] Us »à (o 5 wb vy ba This is how he opens his account 
of Kaid. 

6 Amir Khusrau, Khaza'in-al- Futuh ed. by Dr. Wahid Mirza ( Asiatic 
Society, Caloutta ) p. 69. | 

“Kaid hindi ra chu bakht Kinavar bi-kin8 gasht 
Tegh-i-iskandar ba-pish-rü-i-u inā gasht ". 


IPSNM. 
( continued on the following page ) 
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" Chand”? which is the Prakrit form of " Chandra". In crder to 
ascertain and establish the identity of this king “ Chandra", we 
have to bear in mind the following considerations. 


(1) Aceordirg to all authoriiks Chandra or ‘ Kaid,’ to use 
the form given by Firdausi, was a contemporary of Alexander. 
We know for certain, that Chandra Gupta Maurya, the famous 
founder of the Maurya emnire, lived in the time of Alexander. 
Plutarch and Justin refer to an Indian King, Androcottos or 
Sandrocottos who overthrew the Greek rule after the departure of 
Alexander from India and laid the foundation of his empire at 
Pataliputra  Seleucos sent Megasthenes on an embassy to his 
court. Sir William Jones identified Sandrocottos with Chandra 
Gupta Maurya and this identification has been accepted by histo- 
rians as the sheet-anchor of Indian chronology. 


(2) Kaid is called an Indian King ( Shah-i-hind) aud his 
capital is named as Milád. From Milad Alexandar entered strai- 


( continued from the previous page ) 


[ When the adverse (lit. revengeful) fortune of Kaid the Indian became 
propitious (lit. unrevengeful) the sword of Iskandar became for him 
a mirror ]. 

In this verse Amir Khusran compares Kaid with ràjà Ramdeo of Deogir 
and Alexander with ' Alauddin Khalji and refers to the meeting of the said 


raja with him at Delhi which was reminiscent of the meeting and alliance of 
Kaid and Sikandar. 


! In Arabic characters there is no letter to denote the sound ‘ch’ ( 3). 
Hence it is expressed by the letter ' K'( Kaf) or *j'(jeem). Thus the 
transoription of ‘Chand’ in Arabic would naturally be ‘Kand’. It appears 
that as a result of the inadvertence of some scribe a curve ( shoshá ) was 
inserted in this word and it was read as ' Kafund '. It is in this form that we 
get it in the Majmul-ut-Tawarikh. A similar misreading resulted in its form 
* Kaid' used in the Shah-namá and other works. This conclusion is reinforc- 
ed by the fact that the author of the Majmul-ut-TawBrikh expressly states 
that ' Kafand' is identical with ' Kaid' of the Shah-nama, (Elliot and 
Dawson op. cit, p. 108 ). Some scholars have identified Kafand with Kadphises. 
| R. N. Dandekar, History of the Guptas p.17). But thia identification is 
quite untenable in view ofthe fact that Kadphises was not a contemporary of 
Alexander but flourished many centuries after bim, whereas Kafand is clearly 
stated to be his contemporary. 
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ght into the territory of Für, who is identical with Poros! We 
learn from Greek writers that the kingdom of Poros lay on the 
eastern side of the Jhelum and the realm of Taxiles lay on 
its western side. Arrian states that after leaving a garrison at 
Taxilà and appointing Philip satrap of the Indians of that district 


Alexander moved on towards the river Hydaspes, for he had learnt 
that Poros with the whole of his army lay on the other side of that 


river resolved to contest his passage.? This position of Taxila 
agrees with that of Milad and we are not wide of the mark if we 
identify these two places. 

We have some evidence to siow that Chandra Gupta was at 
Taxilà at the time of Alexander’s invasion. We learn from the 
Vamsatthappakasini and the Mahavamsa of Moggallana that Chana- 
kya or Kautilya the reputed preceptor of Chandra Gupta was a 
resident of Taksa$ilà ( l'akkasilanigaravüsi) and that he brought 
Chandra Gupta with him and had him educated for seven or eight 


—ÀÀ 


1 Sháh-Nümàü ed. Macan Vol. ITI, p. 1304 
Za-milád ohufü bad lashkar bar&nd 


Ba-qannoj shud ganjash anji bamEnd 
Chu &vvrd lashkar ba-nazdik-i-Für 
Yaki nama farmud pur jang-u-shur, 
e ^ e e e oo [] 4 
od uslei] | mif a gx yd SI oU gge Othe j 
Syd g Sie p ogey pb joi ASO yo) se 
For an identification of Für and Poros vide my paper Poros in Annals of 
the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute ( Poona) Vol. XXXII ( 1951) 
pp. 198-233, 
For translation vide, Shah-Námà by Arthur George Warner and Edmond 
Warner Vol. IV p. 110. 
“Sikander swift as wind marched from Milad 
Abandoning his treasures, reached Kanuj 


And having led his army near to Für 
Bade write to him a harsh and hostile letter". 


'* J.W. M'Crindle: Invasion of India by Alexander the Great p, 92. 
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years in all humanities and practical and technical arts.’ Jaina 
traditions represent Chanakya as a resident of a village named 
Chanaya in Golla Visaya.2 This Visaya is probably identical 
with Gola mentioned in a votive label found at Barhut.2 Harisena 
in his Brhat Kathakoga* calls Chanakya, son of Kapila, a resident 
of Pataliputra. This author is here mistaking Kapila, the father 
of Kalpaka who became the chief minister of the first Nanda, for 
the father of Chanakya. In later literature there is a confusion 
about Avanti snd Taksasila, The lexicons identify these two place 
names. In the Vaijayanti Kosa ( p.159 ) we read Marat 1a Riri. 
Hence it is probable that the Jaina traditions took Taksasila, the 
place of residence of Chanakya to mean Avanti, which included 
the Gola Visaya. The Mudraraksasa of ViSakhadatta leaves the 
impression that he hailed from the North. This view is supported 
and to some extent corroborated by the fact that Kautilya in his 
Arthasüstra* prescribes a fine for a person who slanders or vilifies 
Gandhara, of which Taksasila was an important city. 

Takáasilà was a famous seat of learning in ancient times. We 
hear of its colleges. and academies in Buddhist literature. Jivaka, 


— — — —— 


| Vamsatthappakasini ( Mahavamsa-Tika ) ed. G. P. Malalasekera ( Pali 
Text Society edition ) Vol, I p. 184 m - : 

HAN Weel STI AACS CD AIA ATH gamag prq- 
QUE dur HS AS | ibid p. 185 d Bazsakas wa PRATE 
USANA THE | 

The Mahüvaimsa of Moggallana, is edited G. P. Malalasekera under the 


name Extended Mahavamsa ( Royal Asiatic Sooiety Ceylon Branch ) V, 122 
page 61, 


aaa VIA d usum aT | 
TENA BAR Al genu fere t 
2 Avaáyaka-Niryukti-Churnt (Jaina Bandhu Printing Press, Indore) 
p. 563; Haribhadra Suri 4va$yaka-sütra-Vrtti ( Agamodaya Samiti, Bombay ): 
p. 439; Hemachandra’ Parigista parvan ( ed. H. Jacobi) VIII, 189-199 p. 231; 
Devendra Ganin's Sukhabodha on Uttarüdhyayana-sutra ( IIT, 1) iu H. Jacobi, 
Paríóigía parvan ( Appendices) p. 13. The Sukhabodhà has been edited by 
Vijaya Mangala Stri and published by the Nirnaya Sagara Press in 1237 vide 
pp. 57 et seq of this edition. 
$ Barua and Sinha: Barhut Inscriptions p. 21; Cunningham: Stipa of 
Barhut-p. 140. f 
* Harisena's Brhatkathākośa ed. A. N. Upādhye (Singhi Jaina Grantha- 
mala) p. 336. 
5 Kautiliya Arthaśāstra ed. R, Shamshastri III, 18 p. 194 grssroorzm- 
megia q aag NETA: J 
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the famous physician of the ‘age of Buddha studied there for 
seven years,' and Angulimala, the notorious robber, who had 
Spread terror in the kingdom of king Prasenajit of Kosala, 
received his education at this place? There was a special college 
in this town, where the three Vedas and the eighteen arts including 
archery, hunting and elephant lore were taught to the princes, 
At one time 101 princes were on the rolls of this college. Another 
centre of princes in this town was the military academy in. which 
103 students received education. It is very likely that Chandra 
Gupta. lived in one of these colleges and matured his plars of 
conquering the kingdom of the Nandas there. When Alexander 
invaded India these colleges were humming with fervent political: 
activity, which reached its climax in the movement organized by 
Chandra Gupta.* 


(3) Kaid worked under the guidance of a sage named 
Mihràn, whose description shows that he was a learned Brahmana 
leading an ascetic life. The word.‘ Mibràn' is obviously a 
Persian transcription of the Indian word Brahmana, "whose 
Prakrit form‘ Mahana’ occurs in the Sukhabodha of Devendra- 
Ganin. He read the dreams of. Kaid and chalked out the course 
of his conduct, following. which he attained his objectives The 


! Manoratha-pürani ( Aiguttara-Nikaya-Attha Katha ) on II, 4, 5. 

A Papatichasudam ( Majjoitna-Nikaya-Attha Katha ) on Angulimalasutta 
II, 4, 6. 

* R.K. Mookerji: Ancient Indian Education from the Jatakas in B. C. 
Law, Buddhistic Studies pp. 236ff. That G&ndhara was a famous seat of 
learning is manifest from Brahmana sources also | Vide Chhandogya upanigad 
VI, 14; Šatapatha Brühmana XI, 4, 1, 1; Kauésitaki Brüáhmana VII, 6 J. 

‘ Plutarch (J. W. M'Crindle, op. cit. p. 306) refers to the discontent of the 
Brāhmaņas in the North and the Mudrürakgasa ( p.69.) statos that some of 
the colleagues of Chanakya e.g. Indusbarman took part in the intrigues at 
Fütaliputra. Some pupils of Ohäņakya also helped him in his devices and 
strategems, Hence, we conclude, that the movement initiated by Ohünakya 
had its origin in the Schools and Colleges of Takşaśilā. 

5 Shah-Nama ed. Macan Vol. III, p. 1290 

Yaki nāmadār'ast mihrāñ ba-nām 
Za-giti ba-dānish rasidāh bakām 
Ba-shahr andarash khvāb-ū-ārām nist 
Nasbishtanash juz bà dad-u-dàm nist 


( continued on the following page ) 
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Majmul-ut-Tawarikh also states that Kafand was blessed by a 


Brahmana who foretold that the sovereignty of the land would 
devolve upon him. Firdausi’s description of the rage is based on 
the accounts of Dandamis and other ascetics given by Onesicritus, 
Nearchus, Chares of Mytilene and others. These accounts 
were freely used by later writers. Palladius, the bishop of 
Hellenopolis at the beginning of the fifth century A. D. wrote a 
treatise on the peoples of India and the Bráhmanas on the basis 
of older authorities. This work was interpolated into codex A of 
the Pseudo-Callisthenes and was included by Julius Valerius in 
his Latin translation of the romance. But it is missing in the 
Syriac version. The first Oriental mention of Indian sages is 
found in a Pahlavi treatise known as “ Kürnümak-i-Ardshir-i- 
Papakan”’. But the account given in this work closely agrees 
with that contained in Greek treatises. This shows that both of 
them drew on a common source. Hence Firdausi’s description of 
Mihran closely resembles that of Dandamis given by Megasthe- 
nes! Firdausi calls the Indian sages, to whose class Mihrān 


( continued from the previous page ) 
Za-barg-i-gay&hai-kohl Khurad 
Chu mā rā bamardum hami nashumrad 
Nashishtanasb b& gaur-u-ahu bid 
Za-Brü&m-u-mardum bayaksu bud. 


mas TOR A eU ly enn) aol ur 
wrath JO $390 je (EI aod aT gold (ad) pte 
Dyed coy coye n 35> La Xa uf Sj 
D5) gh adye yg 10] j 33! xd 9 5f pian 


Warners’ translation Vol. VI, p. 91:— 

" Memorial of the great and man of wisdom 
There is a famous one by name Mihran, 
Who had attained his fill of earthly lore 
He will not sleep or rest him in a city, 
And liveth but with cattle of the field 
Subsisting on the herbs upon the mountains, 
And not accounting us as fellow men 
His home is with the onager and deer, 
Apart from habitation and mankind ”. 

| J. W. M'Crindle : Ancient India as described by Megasthenes and Arrian 
pp. 124-126, 
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belonged, ‘ brahmans’! (Br&ahmanas) but he knows no distinction 
between ascetics and household br&áhmanss and in his eyes every 
brahmana is an ascetic. This explains his account of the guide of 
K aid. 

We know for certain that Chandra Gupta won the throne of 
Magadha under the guidance and inspiration of Visnugupta 
Chanakya. From the time he fell under tae influence oi Chanakya 
until his death he followed his advice and acknowledged his autho- 
rity. His association with Chanakya is borne out by the unani- 
mous evidence of Indian records.” 


|! Shah-Nàmà ed. Macan Vol. III, p. 1327 
Vaz Anjágü lashkar andar kashid 


Revànt tá ba-shahr-i-brahman rasid 


Badàü táz Kardarba-i-Kuhun 
Bapursid za-parhizgarafi sukhun. 


Ody ete jd WAG ul; ons a5) 6a) Bla] 5 
wiw yl 5 x) dw yy vé sh y)99 55 yor 
Warners’ translation Vol, VI, p. 143 
“He marched thence to the country of the brahmans 
To make enquiry of their ancient rites 
From those abstemious men”. 
8 All Indian sources bearing on the life of Chandra Gupta refer to his 
association with Chanakya. Only typical sources need be cited here. 
(i) Visnupurana IV, 24 
sized vq wd UASA | 
(ii) Mahavamsa V, 16-17 
aitai faai qu ai fnit a 
eame A «sspe BVH sms] ee od 
aan aded d TAA weszsiqui(s) | 
THES AGIA tot GAMA M 
(iij) Hemachandra: Pariststa purvan VIII, 376 
wu TIANA da sid wm: | 
ferat (afar R eragquéysns u 
(iv) Visakhadatta: Mudrarakgasa IT, 2 
qiegh | 
aa feat Adana ead tt 
(v) Kümandaka: Nitisadra ( introduction ) 
CHa AIRA JUNKA UPITA: | 


AIM gaga Taa ABAI N 
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(4) Kaid was encouraged to assume the sovereignty of India 
by his dreams! The. Majmul-ut-Tawürikh also says that, 


'"Kafand had visions of which he asked the interpretation from 
a Br&hmana"? The fact that Chandra Gupta was encouraged 
to obtain the sovereignty of India by some supernatural omens 
is borne out by Justin. “ When he ( Sandrocottos ) " he remarks, 
"lay down Overcome with fatigue and had fallen into a deep 
Sleep, a lion of enormous size approaching the slumberer licked 
with its torgue the sweat which oozed profusely from his body and 
when he awoke quietly took his departure. It was this prodigy 
which first inspired him with the hope of winning the throne 
— When he was, thereafter, preparing to attack’ Alexander’s 
prefects, a wild elephant of monstrous size approached him and 
kneeling submissively like a tame elephant received him on to 
its back and fought vigorously in front of the army "3 Indian 
sources also refer to the supernatural signs which presaged the 
future greatness of Chandra Gupta. The Vamneatthappakasini* states 
that he was protected by a bull] named ‘Chand’ when he was 
exposed by his mother in a cattle-shed and refers to a moot-court 
held by him, in which the hands of the boys acting as thieves 
separated. from their bodies and again joined with them at his 
behest. 


1 Shah-Nàmà ed. maoan Vol. III, p. 1290 
Damadam badah shab pas-i-yakdigar 


Hami Khvab didii shagufti-nagar. 
78 ba Lp} ose c2], 571 jo Um) ett 5) poled 
Warners’ translation ibid p. 91 
“He dreamt a dream ten days successively ". 
3 Elliot and Dawson: History of India Vol. I, p. 108. 
3 J. W. M'Crindle: The Invasion of India by Alexander the Great p. 328. 
4 Vamsatthappakasini I pp. 183-184 
a muere aared diaper Rear Base (du wal aA ze 
Reel .. .. dg AGT Sea HAA TQ a qu qur (oísent 


A 


nal qaga “ afeyarq ” R sored Gp qneftr SAT | 
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The Mahavarhsa of Moggallana known as the Cambodian or 
Extended Mahavarsa! describes the king’s game- (tsar) 
which he used to play with his friéads in his childhood and the 
Parisistaparvan? and the Sukhabodha * inform us that he always 
acted as king among his playmates and taking them as horses and 
elephants used to mount them. Once Chanakya accosted him as 
king and begged some alms, whereupon he pointed to a herd of 
cows and directed Chanakya to take them off, without fear, for 
“the earth is meant for the enjoyment of the brave.” These 
legends cropped up to explain the meteoric rise of Chandra Gupta 
and got 4 firm hold on the people’s minds. 

(5) The dreams of Kaid as interpreted by Mihràn refer to a 
king, his extortionate policy, his overthrow and the end of his 

dynasty. This king had mighty troops which won him great 


! Extended Mahavamsa ed. by G. P. Malalasekera [published by the 
Ceylon branch of the Royal Asiatio Society | V, 110-112 p. 61, 


qR AFRA wee BATT d 
MUSH Sea Was Supe dr II 
UAH HRs a aedi wl BART | 
Sale AAT q Hea MUSA It 
HAG ZIM AAP AFNA | 
ASH d wd va wea fees N 

° Hemachandra: Parisisia’ parvan VIII, 249-250 p. 236, 
Kc» weis wT RA RA d 
ASA fafta PÀ ufa uar ou 
SAHA MSA Welle A SIS | 
May fg «mast eer eid eae | 
SMTA AT aATATATA TA TT | 
è aaga fg Halt iaa l 
amg ags AT AAT À RA | 
ma: gal gaat ONSA IgA d 

3 Sukhabodha on Uttarādhyayana sūtra 1II,1 H. Jacobi, Parišigțaparvan 

( Appendices ) p. 15. Vijaya Mangala Suri's edition p. 97. 


sra aes GA TE | TAA A mpg TSS uo RY puer (d APH | 
arg A sazi aoe ata IRI Wr ARTA BIEL ATS | Wiss Ges I 
ard mgr feet A 8 aa | | 
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fame! He was very wealthy and the people of his kingdom 
rolled in prosperity.? He amassed his wealth by exploiting and 
tyrannizing over his subjects: His grinding taxes and exorbitant 
exactions crushed the people and rendered the fate of the poor 
miserable Hence he was hated and despised by the people and 
was regarded as “ thankless, unjust and false ", His “ mean heart, 


1 Shah-NGm@ ed. Macan Vol. III, p. 1295 
Hami har Zamāñ nū Kunad lashkari 
Ki sázad az-ŭ námdür afsari. 


Warners’ tr. Vol. VI, p. 97 
" He will be gathering fresh hosts 
To win his crown new fame”, 


3 Shüh-Namàü Vol. IIT, p. 1294 
Zamani baydyad ki mardum ba-ohiz 
Shavad shád-u-siri nay&yadash niz. 


LAU PE pereo if ote v 
Warners' tr. Vol. VI, p. 96-97 

“A time will come when men 

Will joy in wealth and never have enough". 
| Sháh-Nümà Vol. ITI, p. 1294 

Cha Kaivafi ba-burj-i-tarüzi shavad 

Jabafi zir nirü-i-bázü shavad 

Shavad K&r-i-darvish-u-bimEr sust 

Vazu chiz Khv&had hami tandarust 

na hargis Kashāyad sar-i-ganj-i- Khish 

na 20 büidürad hami ranj-i-Khish. - 


935 5350 4398 ot) ule 335 95157 e 9 ul st 
uen)3 of) cer Origd jie ajg amm JUN g y) ) 035 
Sad e) cs 3919 j8 95 B VIL S ET 

Warners' tr. Vol. VI, p. 97 “ When Saturn entereth Libra 


The World will be beneath the strong arm, poor 
And siok fare ill and yet the well-to-do 

Will still exact from them, will never open 
Tbeir own hosrds, not abate tbe others! travail", 
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insatiable greed and gloomy soul"! resulted in tlie overthrow of 
his dynasty. 

In the reign of this king holymen were despised, merit was 
not recognized and learning was not rewarded. Sages and scholars 
roamed like paupers and begged from door to door to keep body 
and soul together. Such persons as received royal bounty misused 

their faculties in flattery and sycopkancy and employed their wits 

1 Shüh-Nümàü ed. macan Vol. III, p. 1294 
Azifi pash yaki rtizgari bid 
Ki andar jabāñ shabryari būd 
Ki danish na-bashad ba-nazdik- i-ü 
pur az gham buvad jàn-i-türlk-i-ü 
Jabāñ sar-ba-sar tirā az ranj-i-0 
Za-naiki tabi sal-u-mah ganj-i-ü. 

x x x X 

Tu af Khánar& hamohü giti shanás 
Hamàn pil-shàhi buvad nà-sipüs 
Ki bidadgar bashad U kathrg'o 
juz az nām shahi na bashad daro' 
ba-dil sifláà bashad ha-tan nà-tavàü 


ba-az andarufi tiz-u-tirà ravaii 
Sar-anjām chūñ ba-guzard nàm-i-ü 
hazishti bamanad ba-farjàm-i-u. 


992 528 je? he 999) S 9» (95535 UR Ut 
us 9) HG ule O52 45) y sg) oy os 5 o ,$ 
uso) eS neg J VIVIS al ejl US peed yo Ju 

X x x X 
ibid p.1293 

Ur bab o 5: le De ole VICE SZ EIE 
[4399 oe uo e 2E ge ue FS 5 db f olop 
935 98 9 38 var) je o1) 386 ui ob às Jay 


cesl ele joa, Ay alet job use elei] y. 
Warners’ tr, Vol. VI, p. 97 
“ A time is coming when the world will have 
A king that is devoid of understanding, | 
A king whose dark soul will be full of cudgeon 
The whole world gloom beneath his tyranny ". 


( continued on the following page ) 
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for praising and commending their worthless masters.4 The 
ascetics and mendicants did not fare better. They roamed from 


( continued from the previous page ) 
ibid, p. 94 
“The elephant a thankless king, unjust 
False in his words, and royal but in name, 
A man of mean heart and of feeble body 
Keen in his greed and gloomy in his soul, 
At length when he shall pass away, his name 
Abideth in dishonour in the end”, 
1 Shah-Nama ed, Macan Vol. III, p. 1293 
Zamani bayayad ki pakiz& mard 
shavad khvàr chui &b-i-d&nish bakhurd 
Bakardar mahi ba-daryà shavad 
Sar-i-bad-Kunash bar thurayya shavad 
Hami tishnagai ra ba-khvanad ba-ab 
Kas ü ra-z danish nayàrad javab. 
Gurizand azāñ mard dänish-puzoh 
Kashāyand labhà ba-bad hamgiroh, 
x X X X 
Zamani bayaàyad ki Zinsāñ buvad 
Ki dànà parastar-i-nádaü buvad 
Bar-ishüü buvad danishumand khvàr 
Darakht-i-khird shan nayByad babar 
sata'ind’a mard nadaii shavand 
Satayash-kunai pish-ishaii sbavand 
Hami dànad &ükas ki goyad dartigh 
Hami Zàf parastish na-girad farügh. 


Yn N f ya PEE O50 (gt say 2 le) 
355 U p ion pw 93a YA LL 
hya on ox LES ag AN oye yl 

x x x x x x 

ibid p. 1294 

93 "NI UJS $ 293 yj SF ay Lb} 
Ob pos {eos Gayo 215 oie423] 0 Oy), UJ] p 
9349 las) eg US Us dg (198 Oy soi ti 


£y) B he ph IS ger P359 SSeS] olo ay 
( continued on the following pvge ) 
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door to door and not getting anything acted like slaves and serfs.! 
To sum. up, the people as a whole grew weak snd wretched and 
misery and indigence stalked the land. Their life became devoid 
of all charm and pleasure.” 


( continued from the previous page ) 
Warners’ tr. Vol. VI, p. 95 
“A time will come when holy men will be 
Just like that fish, despised as having drunk 
Of wisdom's stream; but evil-doers' heads 
Will be exalted to the Pleiades 
When one shall call the thirsty to the Water 
None wisely will respond, but all will shun 
The wisdom-seeker and combine to curse him”. 
tbid p. 96 
" When wisemen will be slaves to ignorant, 
Who will despise the erudite and those, 
Their tree of wisdom fruiting not for them, 
Will land, and openly commend, the witless, 
Though conscious of their own hypocrisy, 
And that such service is inglorious ". 
i Shāh-Nāmā ed. Macan Vol. III, p. 1294 
Zamani hayayad ki darvish Zar 
Shavad khvar bar-chashm dinardar 
Ba-bichargi girad dàr&-i-chiz 


Hami gardad u chiz nadihand niz 
Shavad raigüni parastind’a 


Va yabi bahai yaki band'à 


112,12 pie pyha Sod O}5 359 of only 2 le | 
re er : s 
39 TE 9 OOS coy ye slo op VJ r 
grow 68 cle at y di RUOTE 
Warners' tarnslation p. 96 “A time 


Will come when the wretched mendicant 
Will be misprized in the rich man’s eyes 
And turn in his resourcelessness to any 
Possessed of goods who will not give him aught 
So that he will become a wageless servant 
Or else a slave without the purchasing ". 

2 gShah-Nümà ed. Macan Vol. III, p. 1943 


Azifi pash Dayüyad yaki rūzgār 
Ki darvīsh gardad chunañ sust-u-khvae 
Ki gar z-abr gardad bahar aü pur-āb 
Za-darvish pinháü kunad aftah 

( continued on the following page ) 
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The description f this king as given by Firdausi agrees very 
closely with the account of the nine Nandas that we get from 
Greek and Indian sources, Nanda and his eight sona, collectively 
known as 'Navanandáh' (nine Nandas) were very powerful 
monarchs. They brought the whole country east of the Beas 
including a large part of the Deccan under their rule. The 
Puranas call Mahá-padma Nanda, the first of the Nine Nanda 
kings, "the destroyer of all the Ksatriyas and the paramount 
sovereign whose writ ran unchallenged throughout the earth ”.! 

The Puranic account of the unification of a large part of 
India under the sceptre of the Nandas is corroborated by Curtius 
and Diodoros who relate that the reports of the military strength 
of the people living beyond the Beas unnerved the armies of 
Alexander and forced them to retrace their steps. According to 
these writers, tha Nandas kept an army of 20,000 horse, 200,000 
foct, 2000 fovr-horsed chariots and 4000 elephants ( 3000 accord- 
ing to Curtius) at the border of their kingdom for guarding the 
approaches to it, This appalling report sounded incredible to 
Alexander and he sought its. confirmation from Poros who 
testified to its correctness. Echoes of the campaigns and conquests 


( continued from the previous page ) 
na-barad barü nizbaran-i-khish 
Dil-i-mard darvish azu gashta rish 


Jla germ gli 20 f pity yo 25535 d ot ty Ue Ut)! 
UST iF Ye ayj o) a Q) Oly os f pofi 
Pty pr 53) ht 90 9 Jo Um uljU 99 97 9,0 


Warners’ translation Vol. VI, p. 96 
" A time will come 
Wherein the poor will grow so weak and wretched 
That, though the clouds of springtide, charged with showers, 
Shall hide the sunshine from the mendicant 
Those very showers not even then will descend 
On him, and he will be heart-stricken ". 
! Visnupurana 1V, 24 


HAI aeq: TATA gSA sgap Atal) w Sesgsmmqeia- 
mam mea Waal ead, 
Cf. Mudraraksasa lV, 11 2qeq 34 gfipfTao grau, 
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of Mahapadma Nanda are found in inscriptions and legends. 
The Hathigumpha inscription of Kharavela refers to the water- 
ways constructed by Nanda in Kalinga and the seat of the Jina 
carried away by him from there as a trophy of his triumph.’ The 
war of Nanda with the king of Kalinga is also referred to ina 
Sanskrit work from which a few verses are quoted in an Oriya 
manuscript" But the outcome of the war is reversed in this work. 
Some inscriptions of the twelfth century discovered in Mysore state 
that Kuntala which comprised the southern part of the Bombay 
Presidency and the northern part of Mysore was included in the 


! Hathigumpha insoription edited by B. M. Barua: Old Brahmt Inscrip- 
tions ín the Udayagiri and Khandagiri Caves, pp. 31-33. 

line 6 Faua — haaa- ARa qeu TANS ANT Waa; aa- 
dede wake | 

line 13 Fata — FIST RSETEI-SUIRTHGI BIST AA | 

The reading and interpretation of the Hathigumphà inscription are so 

uncertain that there is a sharp difference of opinion among scholars as to the 
identification of King Nanda mentioned in it. Considering Kha&ravela to be 
a contemporary of Pusyamitra Sugha and taking the expression ft-vasa~sata 
as meaning three hundred years, K. P. Jayaswal identified Nandarája with 
Nandivardhana ( cir. 458 B. C.). [Journal of the Bihar and Orissa Research 
Society Vol. III parts ITI-IV p.240]. But. arguing that Nandivardhana is 
not credited with extensive conquests in any historical account and that 
MahBpadma Nanda is acclaimed in the Puranas as a mighty conqueror, R. P. 
Chanda and H. C. Raychoudhury identified Nandaràja with the latter. 
[ Memoirs of the Archaeological Survey of India Vol. Y pp. 10, 11, 14-15 ; 
Political History of Ancient India 5th ed. p.377]. Basing himself on the 
statement in the inscriptions of A$oka that Kalinga was not conquered by 
anybody before him, B. M. Barua held that if the expression tí-vasa-sata is 
taken to mean 300 years then Nandaraja oan be no other than Aéoka himself 
but if itis interpreted as signifying 103 years then he is some king of the 
neo-Nanda dynasty of Vidiéa, Sisunandin oe Yasonandin, referred to in the 
Puranas [. Old.Brahmi-Insoriptions p. 281]. 

* K, P. Jayaswal: Hathi Gumpha inscription of the emperor Kharvela in 
Journal of the Bihar and Orissa Research Society Vol. III ( 1917 ) p. 482. 


Sten Konow, Some Problems raised by the: Kharavela Inscription in Acta 
Orientalia Vol. I (1923 ) pp. 12-42 


manage: ATT ATA Wa | 
AERUS AAs ATTAT TAT 1 
TIA TRA qq LO aT, AIT | 
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kingdom of the Nandas! The Jaina Bhagavati-sitra® ( XV,1) 
speaks of à powerful King Devasena Vimalavahana Mahapadma 
( Mahapauma ) reigning in the city of Satadvara at the foot of the 
Vindhya mountain long after the demise of Mankhalin Gosala. 
This sūtra calls him the embodiment or incarnation of Gosala. 
This remark assumes importance in view of the fact that in the 
reign of the Nandas the Ajivikas, the followers of Gośāla, were 
so well off, that Chanakya disguised himself as an Ajivika to 
ensure a safe flight from Pataliputra? An indication of Nanda 
rule in the south is provided by a city named “ Nav Nand Dehra” 
( Nander ) which is situated on the GodàvarLl* The Kathasarit 
Sagara * refers to the camp of king Nanda at Ayodhya and the 
Mahabharata’ mentions a sity on the Ganges named Mahàpadma- 
pura which may have been founded by Mahapadma Nanda in 
token of some victory. In Pali literature Nanda is described as a 
king of Kasi. From these references it appears that the whole of 
the Gangetic Valley together with a large part of the Decoan was 
included in the Nanda empire. 


1 L, Rice: Mysore and Coorg from the Inscriptions p. 3. 
3 Bhagavati-sitra ( Agamodaya Samiti edition) XV, 1 
According to an alternative reading of this text as used by A. F. Rudolf 
Hoernle, this city named Satadv&ra is to be located in the land of the Pundas 
beneath the Vaitadhya mountain. [ Uvasagadasao (Bib. Ind.) Vol. II 
Appendix I.p. 11] Punda or Pundra ( North Bengal) was not far distant from 
Magadha and may have formed part of the dominions of the Nandas, The 
Kathasaritsagara [ed. Durgāprasād and Parab IIT, 18 pp, 268 ff] mentions a 
king Devasena of Pupdravardbana and makes him say: it is impossible to 
bar the course of fate whose dispensations are wonderful" aq: gaq) qiteid F 
agaaa: a statement which sums up the Ajivika creed. B. M. Barua 
identifies Mahāpadma of the Bhagavati with Mahāpadma Nanda | Ajivikas 
in Journal of the Department of Letters Vol. II ( 1920) p. 67 ] though A. L. 
Basham doubts this identification [ History and Doctrines of the :Ajivikas 
( London 1951) pp. 142-45 ]. 
~ © Vamnsatthappaküsini Vol. I p. 138 
al ca Feed a veut zer aAA ur Verre sing Aa 
qaqsarmíasgr corsa freta | 
The Mahavamsa of Moggallana, however, says that Chánakya fled in the 
form of a naked ascetic without specifying that he was an Ajivika [V, 83, p. 59] 
AMARA eer gd sg i 
+ MaCauliffe: Sikh Religion V, p. 236. 
5 Tr. by Tawney Vol. I, p. 21; 49, XII, 353, 1. 
6 Apadana II, 582; Theragatha-Atthakatha ( Paramatthadipani ) ( Singha- 
lese edition ) II, 139ff.; Samyutta-Nikaya-Atthakatha ( Saratthappakasin: ) 
( P. T, S.) II, 1408. ; Petavatthu-Atthakatha ( Paramatthadipam ) p. 138, 
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Tradition imputes a base origin to this great conqueror. The 
Jaina writers Haribhadra Stri,! Hemachandra? and Jinaprabha 
Siri’ state that he was born ofa courtezan by a barber named 
Divakirti. Greek writers have made sOme remarks which some 
&caolars have interpreted to mean that Mahapadma Nanda was 
ne son of a barber. In order to assess the historical value of these 
emarks let us study them in detail. Writing about Nanda King 
who was reigning at the time of Alexander’s invasion Curtius 
observes that “ his father was, in fact, a barber, scarcely staving 
off hunger by his daily earnings, but who from his being not 
uncomely in person, had gained the affections of the queen and 
was by her influence advanced to too near a place inthe confi- 
dence of the reigning monarch. Afterwards, however, he trea- 
cherously murdered his sovereign ; and then under the pretence of 
acting as guardian to the royal children, usurpéd the supreme 
authority and having put the young princes to death, begot the 
present king, who was detested and held cheap by his subjects, as 
he rather took after his father than conducted himself as the occu- 
pant of a throne". This report was based on the rumours that 
were current in the Punjab about the Nandas and were caloulated 
to exaggerate the excesses which madethem unpopular in the esti- 
mation of the people. This is clear from the version of Diodoros 
who does not appear to be sure of the veracity of this rumour.’ 
He makes Poros remark to Alexander that “the king of the Gan- 
garidae was a man of quite worthless character, and held in no 
respect as he was thought to be the son of a barber. This man 
the king’s father was of a comely person and of him the queen 
had become deeply enamoured. The old king having been treache- 
rously murdered by his wife, the succession had devolved on him 
who now reigned "', 

( to bè continued ) 


J Avübyaka- Sūtra- Yrtti ( Agamodaya Samiti edition) p. 690 C (t: PANAMA 
(SII Slt, 
3 = Parióéisiaparvan Canto VI, 231-232 


gang ata R Radona: i 
CUT verifier asistir: N 


a napaa MARRA WI 
8 Vividha-Tirtha-Kalpa ed. Jina Vijaya Muni ( Singhi Jaina Grantha- 
ala) p. 6 arqamcretaa. 
4 J. W., M'Crindle: The Invasion of India by Alexandar the Great P 222. 
5^ J,W.M’'Crindle: ibid p, 282. 
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(Continued from Annals, B. O. R. I., Vol. XXXVI, p. 291f. ) 

There are marked discrepancies in the aforesaid accounts of 
Curtius and Diodoros, Besides stating non-commitally that the 
king’s father was thought to be the son of a barber, Diodoros 
clearly observes that the Magadhan predecessor of the Nandas 
‘was. murdered by the queen and not by her barber paramour; 
whereas Curtius states that it was he who assassinated him. 
Diodoros does not refer to the sons of the Magadhan king and to 
their assassination by that barber paramour of the queen—facts to 
which Curtius draws pointed attention. Diodoros seems to imply 
that the said king was issueless and on his death the succession 
devolved on that paramour; Curtius negatives this statement by 
referring to the sons of the said king. 

That the aforesaid accounts of the Greek writers are entirely 
false and baseless is conclusively established by the fact that in 
them the Nanda king who was a contemporary of Poros and 
Alexander is said to be the son of a barber, whereas, according to 
all historical sources including the Jaina traditions, he was one 
of the eight successors of the first Nanda called Mabāpadma in 
the Puranas. According to the Jaina traditions, the odium of 
being the son of a barber attached to the name of the first Nanda 
only. His eight successors were his legitimate heirs [ Parisista- 
parvan VIII, 2-3 p. 213 ]. | 

APT ART BISA ACA? ARNETT: | 
ast a HIxUnsgqegsiw: PETETA: | 
aaMAas aaa: aaa fara: | 
| WHadIdIZWeEPZI APAISUATAT Wu: Il 
According to the Puranas and Jaina traditions these eight 
successors of the first Nanda were his sons, but, according to the 
Buddhist works, the nine and not eight Nandas were his brother 
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and he died just after his coronation. Thus there were ten 
Nandas. [ Vamnsatthappakasini (P. T. S.) p. 179; Extended Maha- 
vamsa V,49 p. 57]. The fact is that the Buddhist account is 
based on a misunderstanding as it is not corroborated by any 
other source. 


Greek accounts lead us to assume that the first Nanda, the 
father of the last Nanda, Xandramas or Agrammes, was himself 
& barber, a fact which no source even remotely suggests. [ H. C. 
Raychoudhury in Age of the Nandas and Mauryas ed. by K. A. 
Nilakarta Shastri p. 14 ]. | 


Besides this, there is also & world of difference between the 
accounts of the aforesaid classical writers and the traditions 
preserved in Jaina literature. According to the former the Nanda 
king who was a contemporary of Alexander the Great was 
maternally connected with the ruling family of Magadha, while 
the latter desoribe the first Nanda as the son of a courtezan by a 
barber paramour having nothing to do with the ruling house. 
Hemachandra states that the boy, Nanda, dreamt of Pataliputra as . 
encircled by his entraila and related it to his teacher, who read signs 
of future greatness in it and accordingly married his daughter 
to him. When his marriage procession was passing through the 
streets, the procession of the royal insignia, following the 
assassination of the issueless King Udayin at the hands of an 
enemy's son disguised as a jaina monk, met it and the state 
elephant put Nanda on his back, the horse neighed and other 
supernatural signs appeared in response to which the people and 
the officers anointed Nanda as their sovereign.: This story knows 
nothing of the complicity of the father of Nands in the murder of 
the king and attributes his accession to a lucky fluke. 

The Buddhist tradition contained in the Vahsatthappakasini * 
states that Nanda hailed from an unknown family, put himself at 
the head of a band of robbers and went plundering through the 
neighbourhood of Malaya, till he gathered so much money and 


1 Hemachandra: Parisistaparvan Canto VI, 231-243 Jacobi's-edition 
pp. 196-197. | | 
Cf. Avabyaka-Niryukti-Chirni XVII, 11, 30 
2 Vamsatthappakasini ( P. T. S.) Vol, I, pp. 178-179. 
16 [| Annals, B. O. R. I.J 
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power as to invade Magadha, defeat its king and declare himself 
as the sovereign. This account shows that Nanda rose to power 
somewhere in the Punjab, Malaya being in the north-west 
according to the Mudraraksasa! and the robbers signifying the 
drattas of the Punjab, as manifest from the Baudhadyana-Dharma- 
Sutra (I, 1, 2, 13-15 ) and the Mahabharata ( VIII, 44, 2070 ). 1'hus, 
according to these sources the career of Nanda was similar to 
that of Chandra Gupta Maurya. 

Some other Buddhist traditions scattered in Pali works 
describe Nanda as a pious king of Kasil. According to them, he 
belonged to a poor family, covered Kassapa Buddha’s chaitya with 
a golden sheet and in recompense of this act became king. After his 
accession to the throne he held a great function of giving alms to 
500 peccaka Buddhas led by Mahapaduma and entertained them 
up to the time of their death. At the time of their death he was busy 
quelling a rebellion at the frontier of his state. When he returned 
home he gave his kingdom to his eldest son and became an 
ascetic. Echoes of the association of Mahapadma Nanda with Kas! 
‘are also found in the Suttanipata- Commentary? which relates that 
Peccaka Buddha Mahapaduma was born as a treasurer of Benaras 
( Kasi) in a former life, committed adultery and was born in hell 
as a result. — 

A careful and critical comparison of these traditions shows 
that they diverge very widely on many vital points and are 
mainly based on floating rumours and hearsay reports which 
carry little conviction. Hence it is risky to place reliance on these 
traditions in view of the fact that the Puranas, the Mudraraksasa 

1 In the Mudraraksasa Act V, ( Telang’s edition) p. 240, Singhanàda the 
king of the city of Malaya is classed with the kings of Kulita, Kasmira, 
Sindhu and Persia. Hence it is evident that Malaya was situated in the 
vicinity of these states. H.C.Seth adduces good grounds for holding that 
Malaya stands for the Malloi mentioned by classical writers among the 
peoples of the Punjab. [Indian Historical Quarterly June ( 1941) Vol, XVIII, 
p. 173ff]. But the Mudrao (III p. 170) distinctly mentions LohitaSva, the son 
ofthe king of the Malavas maqay aifeaa:. This shows that there is 


some difference between Malaya and M@lava in the eyes of the author of the 
Mudraraksasa. But it is undeniable that Malaya was somewhere in the 
north-west. l 


3 I,76. 
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and the Arya-mafijusri-mula-kalpa do not support them but 
definitely go against them. The Puràna&s, which usually represent 
genuine historical traditions, call Mahapadma Nanda the son of 
Mahanandin by a woman of low caste! But his maternal descent 
did not detract from his high birth. In a patriarchal society jit is 

mainly the caste of the father that determines the position of a 


| Visnupurana 1V, 24 qgiatequa: TANKT 5 Maisyopurona ch. 272, v. 12 
agaaga prat sepia: | TAG AAI: MAAR TT |i 


It is highly significant to note that Chanakya calls the Nanda king 
" Nandin" while pronouncing his curse in the session of the alms-house 


(SFT) [of. Vamsatthappaküsini I, p. 182‘ gata p aaraa alert 
aBa afe «TT AT Cp! dd d 
The Mahūvañisa of Moggallana states that one of the ten sons of 

Ka]ásoka was called * Nandin’. ( Zxtended Mahavamsa V, 14-15, p. 55-56 ]. 

PISNE qur d AE qu "Id | 

agaa a pius Gans su (AÀ ) M 

Jag a AA Baa A FAR dul | 

BEA Aa Aral a HOSAT À gaT 

But this work distinguishes between Nandin and the first Nanda who 

started his career as a robber. Itis likely that being the son of the Sudra 
wife, he was not counted among the ten sons of the reigning king and after 
usurping the throne he began to call bimself Nanda and not Nandin to 
distinguish himself from the previous line and to show himself as the founder 
of a new dynasty. This is clear from the fact that inspite of the currency of 
the surname Narda of the first Nanda and his successors, their connection 
with the Nandins could not be concealed and the Vamsatthappkastni ( op. cit. ) 
made Chanakya call Dhana Nanda, ‘ Nandin', It is illuminating to note in 
this connection that according to the Tibetan historian Tarandtha, the 
second Buddhist council was he!d at Vaisali in the reign of Nandin, while 
according to the Mahavarksa (ch.4) it was held in the reign of Kalasoka. 
J. Filliozat has proposed to identify Nandin of Taranatha with Kalasoka of the 
Singhalese works, [ Jean Filliozat, ‘Les deux Asoka et les conciies Bouddhi- 
ques’, Journal Asitigue Vol. COXXVI (1948) pp. 193-194 ] André Berean is 
inclined to agree with Filliozat on this point [ Andre Barean, ‘La Date du 
Nirvana’, Journal Asiatigue Vol. COXLI ( 1953) pp. 48-49 J, It may be noted 
in this connection that while enumerating the kings of Avanti the Puranas 
give Siéunaga as a name of Nandivardhana, 


RHA WAT USA AAP HW | 
Rigg: wur faq gA agada: n 
[ F. F. Pargiter, Dynasties of the Kali Age p. 19 N. 35 ] 
( continued on the following page ) 
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person! It is certain that the father of Mahapadma belonged to 
the ruling family. Hence the author of the Mudraraksasa had 
no hesitation in assigning a high birth to him.? Firdausi also 
does not impute any bad origin to this king though he refers to 
his mean character. 

The accession of Mahapadma tothe throne has a semblance 
of usurpation. The Arya-mafijusri-miila-kalpa states that he was 
at first a minister and implies that he rose to the throne by 
staging a coup d'état by means of his wealth. But the Puarifist- 
parvan avers that the reigning king died issueless and the officers 
and people anointed Nanda as their king. 


( continued from the previous page ) 
In the Puranas this Nandivardhana [ Sidunsks ] son of Aja is conuted 
among the kings of Magaang: 
*qfdanq QHT HA SAT alecqya: l 


[ F. F. Pargiter, Dynasties of the Kali Age p. 22 note 38 ] 

Quoting a verse from Jaina sources to the effect that the king of Avanti 
would become the lord of Patalipnra after the death of Udayin Shantilal Shah 
holds that Nandivardhana king of Avanti conquered Magadha after the death 
Udayin and became its ruler { Santilal Shab, Traditional Chronology of the 
Jainas ( Stuttgart ) ( 1935 ) P. 31-32 ]. Sigunaga’ s son is called Kakavarna in 
the Puranas and Kalasoka in the chronicles of Ceylon; whereas Navdivardh- 
ana's sOn is called Mahanandin in the Puranas and the Jaina works. Compa- 
ring and squaring up both thesee sets of traditions, there remains no doubt that 
Nandivardhana is identical with Sidunaga and Mahànandin is the same as 
Kàla$oka Kakavarna [ Journal of the Bihar and Orissa Research Society I p. 
73] Mahapadma Nanda was a son of this Mahanandin alias Kalasoka—Kaka- 
varpa, After him his sons collectively known as the Nandas came to the 
throne. Thus the so called Nine Nandas or Neo-Nandas were connected with 
the Nandins, Nandivardhana and Mahanandin, of Pataliputra, who succeeded 
the line of Bimbisara, AjataSatru and Udayin. 

1 Vignupurana 1V, 10, 12; Arthasasétra III, 7. 


3 Mudrarakgasa II, 4 AARP wet Rod Ee 
ibid VL 6 ofa suseap qd gaa Aaa | 
8 Arja manu Te mils kalpi ed. K. P. Jayaswal in The Imperial History 
of India p. 31 agi ma ási al ale naai na. 
4 Parisigtaparvan VI, 242 p. 197 
dq: IAAT: QNI F | 
qè aga qaranpa I 
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It appears that not being the son of the queen-consort Nanda 
had no right to the throne in preference to the lawful heirs, 
Hence he was given the post of a minister. Availing himself of 
the opportunity that he got by his asscciation with the government 
he encompassed the murder of the lawful heirs and ingratiated 
himself with the officers and the people who accepted him as 
their king in view of the fact that there was no lawful heir of the 
late king to take charge of the state. It is certain that Maha- 
padma made extensive conquests and his successors maintained 
them. They also kept intact the military system of Mahapadma, 
The reports of the Greek writers indicate that the army of the last 
Nanda king was very big and his hold over the territory east of 
the Beas was also firm. 


The wealth and affluence of the Nandas passed into the realm 
of proverbs. The Tamil writer Màmulnàr refers to the wealth of 
the Nandas, which “ having accumulated first in Patali hid itself 
in the floods of the Ganges,” ! Xenophon ( d. after 355 B. C ) in his 
Cyropaedia® refers to the Indian king, a very wealthy man, who 
can be no other than Nanda and Hiuen-Tsang mentions "the five 
treasures of king Nanda’s seven precious substances’. The Katha- 
saritsagara and the Mudraraksasa state that the Nandas possessed 


1 S.K. Aiyangar: Beginnings of South Indian History p. 87 K. A. Nila- 
kanta Shastri, Age of the Nandas and Mauryas p. 254. 


Vathsatthappakasint (P. T. S.) 1, p. 180 sedia qama Aged 
AE BUI dew wp Maar dei Wat  d*mIdG......4 Tla- 
ganas faa end ii Rasad I 

Vide Extended Mahavamsa V, 54-59 p. 58, 


The Jaina work titthogalz painna ( verses 636-639) states that a Nanda 
king who was very wealthy, beautiful and renowned buried a large quantity 
of gold urder five topes and Kalki took it away from there 


«m AREN FHS quud s | 
TS a aia HUS, PA MIT Pat xà AMT uu 
seal suafiel agate Aaa | 
am g gë oot faked, fa agag | 
« * ni eue stom, ua qno ey wr i 

1 Xenophon's Cyropaedia (tr. by Walter Miller) III, ii, 25. 
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990 crores of gold pieces! The Arya-mafjuéri-müla-kalpa calls 
Mahapadma very prosperous ( agii ) and the Petavatihu cites an 
adage which alludes tothe kingdom of King Nanda abcunding 
in the wealth of all sorts of apparels.” Several Pali works state 
that Nanda had a tree of desires ( Kapparukkha) which provided 
him and his subjects with divine robes? 

The liking of the Nandas for wealth born probably of the needs 
of a vast military organization anda gigantic system of administra- 
tion led them to devise ingenious schemes of extorting money 
from the people. Hence they imposed heavy taxes on the people. 
The Varhsatthappakasini states that they levied taxes even on skins, 
gums, trees and stones This made them very unpopular in 
public and resulted in the circulation of the stories of their greed 
and extortions) In India greedy kings were usually styled as 


1 Kathasarttsdgara ( Tawney's tr.) I, p. 21; Mudraraksasa III, 27 
JAAA HIATT TPA T 
a Petavatthu II, 2 16 (ed. by Rahula Sankrtyayana, Anand Kausalya- 
yana and Jagdish KaSyapa ) p. 10. 
qia issu ATE quu afk | 
siat quere Afaa día] t 
ibid, IIT, 2, 18 p. 31 
qUUTQT THAT TAT MAT Ur | 
faints azarae edt agan ore N 
5 Vide, references given in F., N. 6 p. 290, Annals, Vol. 36. 
+ Vamsatthappaküsini Vol. I, p. 180 TF RaT SU qaeraeari JERA- 
saqa- qaaa- EAR (PR ) wed BGA de va APNR | 
6 Visnupurana IV, 24 agi; Mudraáraksasa Act I, p. 93 aeeqaryeata- 
gaq: MAgaagA | Such stories seem to form the basis of the Nanda-Jataka 
( Fausbóll, I, 224) which relates the story of a slave named Nanda who was 
so greedy as to think of misappropriating the treasure entrusted to him by his 
master for his son and hence hiding it away from him. 

We know that the greed of the earlier Nandas was transformed into the 
generosity of the last Nanda~Dhanananda of the Jfahavamsa Mahabodhi- 
vamsa and VamsatthappakGsinz, This change lies at the basis of the tale of a 
Bréhmana who entered into the corpse of the greedy king Nanda and began 
to lavish his gifts right and left. | Vide, Merutunga, Prabandha-Chintamant 
ed. Jinavijaya Muni ( Singhi Jaina Granthamà&la) p.106; Puratanu-Prabandha 

( continued on the following page ) 
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the sons of barber’s. King Bharu of Bharukaccha was considered 
barber’s son because of his miserly disposition! Being the off- 
spring of a barber was thought to be a great disgrace to a person. 
Hence the inmates of the hsrem of Bindusadra called tne daughter 
of the brahmana of Champa a barber’s daughter in order to divert 
the attention of the king from her.? Thug, it is no wonder that the 
greedy Nanda king was dubbed as barber’s son by the people 
who bore the brunt of his grinding exactions. Such slanderous 
rumours lie at the back of the notices of classical writers and the 
traditions current among the Jainas. 

The burden of the taxes imposed by the Nandas crushed the 
people so much that they heaved a sigh of relief at their down- 
fall ê and thought that “ the heart-diseases of the earth have been 
removed ”’,4 


— — ———— 


( continued from the previous page ) | 
Sangraha ed. Jinavijaya Muni (S. J. G.) p. 82]. According to the Jaina 
work Bhattaparinna panna ( Ágamodaya-Samiti ed. ) p. 153 there was a king 
named Lobha Nanda who perished on account of his greed. 

The stories of the greed and exploitation of the Nanda king seem to 
refer to the early career of the last Nanda king, though in his later life he 
turned very generous and even lavish probably to wipe off the di. content 
caused by his policy. Greek writers and Ceylonese chroniclers relate these 
stories with special reference to the last king. The former impute a barber 
ancestry particularly to him. Hence it appears that though wealthy and 
prosperous Mahapadma was not the greedy tyrant of the anecdotes. It was 


rather his successors who brought the opprobrium on the family. 
| Supparaku-Jataka ed. Fausbóll No. 463 


ai AAA ai usr vawnd (d aaa Ra S184 Seq aqu 
TART Ala asida, qaaa Aras alaeala, fe A Vata Ugga 
2  Divyavadana ed. Cowell p. 370 
a sudes IARA... neee s.s eme ed ait stb To faul g- 
AARI ee WT aT BATTAL AÀ | WI eie, qu, ars aA erg mg- 
OEMS gal | da TARA WIG TAT | 
8 Mudraraksasa I, 11 
geq Wegieeqtug sra | 
ibid, III, 10 
EAA HPP... eee Lese vee oe TRACT | 
+  Mudraraksasa I, 13 
CAAA FeAl AT TIAA Ed Aa: | 
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As seen above Mahapadma Nanda rose to sovereignty from the 
post of a minister with the help of the officers and the people. These 
officers, who considered him their equal in rank, did not brook 
his supremacy 88 aking. Hence he had to deal with them with 
a hard hand in order to ensure the stability of the state. This 
repression led to an under-current of resentment among the 
ministers which continued to rise under the reign of his successors 
and at last Chandra Gupta led his forces against Magadha and 
invested Pataliputra. Many of these ministers were hand-in- 
glove with the invaders and gave them all possible help and 
guidance.! 

The high-handedness and overweening demeanour of the 
Nandas spread such disaffection among the people that they 
looked down upon them as the leading villains? of the time and 
considered their titles to rule utterly f&lse.? 

There were also some cases in the reign of the Nandas in 
which merit was not duly rewarded and wise and learned men 
were not properly respected. A celebrated instance of the bad 
attitude of King Dhana-Nanda towards the learned men is that 

of Chanakya, who was dragged from tbe high seat by reason of 


Mudraraksasa 1, 22 
Rarddaaise: gars: Mapa- | 
aq SA Al dal a aaa eas Gord ae: d 
Parisigtaparvan VI, 244 p. 197 ed. Jacobi 
AAV genes Wasser: | 
"QE Wo Wd sEpUdD ag RA N 
Arya-maijusri-mila-kalpa ed. Jayaswal p. 31 
ast quíd: MA TATA | 
Amama Haigh aT Tes! It 
ACHR WIM ABTS: | 
TaPATUIT semi Alaa u 
( according to the Tibetan Text } 
2 ibid p. 31 
| faaea neun qai sits aA | 
8 Mudrarakgasa III, 18 qz: ...... ep depu stu: | In the Matsyapurana 
Nanda is called “the product of Kali" zg(opisrst (op. cit). Aooording to the 
Puranas the advent of the Nandas heralded an age of Sudra-rule. 
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his uncomely features. This episode forms the plot of the Mudra- 
raksasa of Visakhadatta and the Fratijia-Chamakya of Bhima, 
which now survives in some quotations in the Abhinava-bharatt 
of Abhinavagupta!, and is repeatedly referred to in all branches 
of Indian literature. After the accession of Chandra Gupta to 
the throne the vices of the Nandas wera grossly exaggerated with 
a view to emphasizing the virtues of the Mauryas. 


Thus we observe that Firdausi’s picture of the king with his 
power, armies, wealth, greed, tyranny, exactions and disrespect for 
the wise and learned fits in the framework of the history of the last 
Nanda king. This king corresponds to the last Nanda scvereign 
Dhanananda (Agrammes Xandramas) in all essentials and 
characteristics to such an extent that it is difficult to doubt 
their identity. 


(6) The second dream of Kaid related to the fall of one 
king and the rise of another in his place. The real significance 
of this dream lies in the dethronement of the king referred to in 
the first dream and the accession of Kaid in his place. This 
clearly hints at the overthrow of the Nandas and the anointing of 
Chandra Gupta. | 


(7) Kaid entered into &n alliance with Alexander under 
instruction from Mihran “to consort with wisdom and fight him 


| R. Ramamurti : Journal of Oriental Research ( Madras ) III, (1929) p. 80. 
3 Shah-Nàma ed. Macan Vol. III, p. 1293 

Doyam aficha didi tu az tàj-u-takht 

Kaz-ū shud yaki digar amad za-bakht 

Hamafi-ast Kin vazgona Jahafi i 


yaki rà burad digar Grad ravāñ. 
uud jade} jo SS od 955 a uS 9 cj) > 689 pB) Ad ge 


ul32 21,82 915 B - ule pafl. enl em) uu Ga 
Warners’ tr. Vol, VI, p. 94 
“Thy second dream concerning crown and throne 
which one man voided and another gained 
Illustrateth that this inconstant world 
Removeth one and speedeth up another”, . 
17 { Annals, B. O. R.L] 
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not". We learn from Plutarch that Chandra Gupta saw Alexander 
and after his retreat used te declare that had he marched against 
the Nandas he wonld have been successful for they were hated for 
their mean origin and wicked disposition.2 From this remark of 
Plutarch Dr. H. C, Raychoudhury infers that ‘Chandra Gupta 
visited Alexander with the intention of inducing the conqueror to 
put an end to the rule of the tyrant of Magadha. His conduct 
may be compared to that of Rama Sangrama Singh who invited 
Babur to put an end to the régime of Ibrahim Lodi". This 
p»licy of Chandra Gupta must have resulted in the conclusion of 
a military alliance for the invasion of Magadha between him and 
Alexander. | 
(8) Kaid was a very wise and genial man. His capacity for 
administration and organization was superb and his bearing was 
very dignified and graceful* We know that Indian writers hold 
| Shüh-Nàma ed. Macan Vol. III, p. 1292 
Sikandar ba-yàrad sipah-i-garan 
Za-rüm-u-z-irái guzida-saran ’ 
chu Khvahi ki báshad tira abru' 
Khbird yar kun jang u rà majt. 
wl x glia ery) = yl yh sue oly vite 
us 980 lja) Sie ody God - gry ell yi OSU S20) 54 50 
Warners’ translation Vol. VI, p. 94 
“Sikander will lead forth a mighty host 
The chosen chieftains of Iran and Rome 
And, if thou wouldst still rule, consort with wisdom 
And fight him not”. . 
3 J. W. M'Crindle: The Invasion of India by Alexander the Great p. 311. 
* H.C.Raychoudhury: Political History of Ancient India ( 5th edition ) 
p. 268. 
* BShah-Nàma ed. Macan Vol. III, p. 1290 
Yaki shah bud hind rà nàm Kaid 
Nakardi juz az danish-ra-~i-said 
Dil ba-Khirdan dasht Maghz-i-ravan 
Nashisht-i-Kayai farr'a-i-mübidai. 


OM (6155 319 jl je ce 2). - a5 pë ) oda dy ald Lo 


wore Bb gS ue - 15) pee mà) ylos JO 
( continued on the following page ) 
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a very high opinion of the character of Chandra Gupta and the 
Arya-mafijusri-mila-kalpa' states that he was “ very affluent, 
true to the duties of kingship and of a high moral character ”'. 


These points of resemblance between Kaid and Chandra Gupta 
leave no room for doubt about their identity. The legend of 
Chandra Gupta travelled far and wide in association with the 
Jegend of Alexander and found its way in Persian literature. 
Ma'südi's ' Kand’ is the nearest approach to the name of Chandra 
Gupta. Later on, it was wrongly written as Kaid as already 
shown aud Firdaus! used in this form. If we study these legends 
in co-relation with the authentic materials of the history of 
Chandra Gupta we are likely to get some precious information 
about him. Taking my stand on the identification of Kaid and 
Chandra Gupta proposed on the basis of the aforesaid considera- 
tions, I now proceed to study the freshinformation given by the 
Shah-Nama. | 

According to the Shah- Nàma, the first letter was written by 
Alexander, although Chandragupta was already prepared to side 
with him. Alexander wanted Chandra Gupta to ally with him 
and sent him a call to surrender. This shows that Alexander 
was aware of the important position of Chandra Gupta. It is 
well-known that Chandra Gupta was staying in some royal 
college of Taksa$ilaà as an exile at the time of Alexander’s 
invasion. He was forging his plans in collaboration with his 
colleagues under the guidance of Chanakya. In order to under- 
stand the position of Chandra Gupta at Taksasilà, we should bear 
in mind his early history. 


( continued from the previous page ) 
Warners' translation Vol. VI, p. 91 

“There was in Hind a monarch, Kaid by name, 
Whose sole pursuit was knowledge and advice. 

He bad a sage's heart, a prince's brain, 

King’s bearing and the grace of Archimages ". 
| Arya-mafijusri-mila-kalpa op. cit. p. 22 
Aaa (aga ) aada TAA uw RÉA: 
Of. Mudraraksasa III, 3 
WAC TAT TAS A A Tq Ait T | 
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Much ink has been shed on the ancestry of Chandra Gupta. 
Ratnagarbha, the commentator of the Visnupurana suggested that 
he was the son of King Nanda by a wife named Mura? and 
Dhundhiraja Vyasa, the commentator of the Mudraraksasa added 
that she was a Shüdra by caste? Her son was named Maurya 
who was the father of Chandra Gupta. Mahadeva in his Mudra- 
rüksasa- Kathà (ed. V. Raghavan, Madras ) Ravi Nartaka in his 
Chanakya- Katha ( ed. S. C. Law, Calcutta ), and the authors of the 
Pürvapsthika, which forms part of the commentary of Dhundhiraja 
(éd. DaSaratha Sharma, Bikaner) agree with Dhundhiràja in 
this respect. But the statement of these later writers is not to be 
trusted in view of the reliable authority of the historical tradi- 
tions which connect the Mauryas with a Ksatriya family. 
The Mahüparinibbaünasuttanta of the Digha-nikaya, our earliest 
authority, refers to the Moriyas being of a same caste as the 
gakyas on the basis of which they claimed a share of the ashes of 
the Buddha. Some modern scholars have challenged the authority 
of these traditions and held that Chandra Gupta hailed from 
Gàndhára in the north-west. To accept the views of these 
scholars is to reject in toto the unanimous evidence of Indian 
traditions that Chandra Gupta belonged to the east and became 
associated with Chànakya when he was returning from the capital 
of the Nandas in a state of great unrest and discontent. 
But before we arrive at this conclusion we must have positive and 
definite evidence to establish that Chandra Gupta did belong to the 
north-west and had absolutely nothing to do with any tribe of the 


Commentary of Visnupurana IV, 24 
SYR HRT qeuracep AUT IT AAT AAA | 
: Ug: Teal gagga gas d 


gaen at far Aq: Msesavsaway t 
K. T. Telang's edition of the Mudrarüàáksasa p. 40. 


8 B.M.Barua: Social Status of the Mauryas (Indian Culture Vol. X, 
part I); A$oka and his Inscriptions part I, pp. 49-51. H.C. Seth: Did Chandra 
Gupta belong to North-Western India ( Annals of the Bhandarkar Oriental 
Research Institute Vol. XVIII, pt. 2); Chandra Gupta and Saéigupta ( Indian 
Historical Quarterly Vol. XIII, pt. 2). 
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east. As I have shown elsewhere, the theory of the north-western 
origin of Chandra Gupta rests on happy guesses and far-fetched 
conjectures. Some hearsay traditions recorded by Hiuen Tsang 
and the circumstances of the association of Chandra Gupta with 
the north-west, isolated from their correct context, are the only 
evidence which is adduced to buttress the conjecture of Chandra 
Gupta’s northern origin. Against this fragile and meagre 
evidence we have the overwhelming and unanimous testimony of 
all branches of Indian literature—Buddhist, Brahmanic and Jaina, 
legendary, dramatic and historical—to the effect that Chandra 
Gupta came from the east. To discard the whole of this testimony 
in preference to vague conjectures is quite unscientific and un- 
historical. Hence we should refrain from passing a sweeping 
judgment on this issue until more reliable evidence comes up to 
settle it. In the present stage of our knowledge it is safe to fasten 
our belief on the traditions of India and to hold in accordance 
with them that Chandra Gupta belonged to the east. 

As I bave shown in my paper on the Home of the Mauryas cited 
above, the Mauryas hailed from a place called More or Mor in the 
Patna district. It is 287 miles from Calcutta on the East-Indian 
Railway. The residents of this place used the surname Maurya 
or Mauryaputra. The Imperial Mauryas were the Ksatriyas 
hailing from this place. Their main quarter in this locality seems 
to have borne the name of Pipphalivana or Peepul grove. Even 
now Peepul trees grow abundantly in More. These Ksatriyas had 
nothing to do with the Sàkyas and their association with the clan 
of the Buddha was a later innovation. But being Ksatriyas they 
were justified in calling the Buddha as their kinsman and claim: 
ing a share of his ashes like many other Ksatriya tribes. With 
the expansion of Magadha as an imperialist power the Mauryas 
lost their independence and were engulfed in its realm like many 
others Kgatriya tribes Asa result of these untoward developments 


! Buddha Prakash, New Light on the Relations of Chandra Gupta Maurya 
with Alexander the Great submitted to the All India Oriental Conference, 
Lucknow session, to be shortly published in Journal of Indian History ( Tri- 
vandrum) August 1957. 


Buddha Prakash, The Home of the Mauryas in Indian Hielorical Quar- 
terly Vol. 31 (1955) pp. 153-167. 
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the members of the clan left their home and took service with the 
leading kings of those times. It appears that some of these 
Mauryas entered into the service of the kings of Pataliputra and 
rose to high ranks and eminence there. One Maurya officer 
became such a favourite of King Mahapadma Nanda that he 
brought up his son Chandra Gupta as one of his own sons.! Hence 
Indian tradition treated him as &dynast of the Nanda family. 
Ksemendra and Somadeva called him a son of Pirvananda. But 
Visakhadatta resting on a better authority clearly kept the 
distinction between the families of Nanda ard Chandra Gupta.? 
Hence his reference to Chandra Gupta as ' Nand@nvayah’ ( V, 5) 
implies only that he was regarded by Nanda as his own son. 

The Mahdvamsa of Moggallāna gives the name of one of the 
nine Nanda Kings who are said to be the brothers of the first 
Nanda as “Chandaguttika Nanda” or 'Chandagatika Nanda’ 
[ Extended Mahavamsa V, 49-52 pp. 51-58 |. 
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The Mahabodhivamsa, (ed. Strong ) however, gives different 
names for some kings. According to it the first three were 
named Uggasena, Panduka and Pandugati. The names of 
the rest are the same in both the texts. It may also be noted 
that F. W. Thomas equates the tame of the last Nanda 
King 'Xandramas' with ' Chandramas’ [ Cambridge History of 
India Vol. I p.469]. The name of the second King is Kanaka 
in the Mahavamsa cited above and Panduka in the Mahabodhi- 
vamsa. This difference is probably due to the fact that the latter 
word signifies the yellow colour of gold, the meaning of Kanaka. 
Likewise the colour of the moon ( chandra ) or candra is yellowish. 
Hence ' Chandagatika ' was stated to be ' pandugatika?. All this is 
pure guess-work. But if the above statement of the Manhava?sa 
together with the restoration of Xundrumas as Chandramas proposed 
by F.W. Thomas be correct, it would give us a clue to the problem 
a8 to why Chandragupta was connected with ths Nanda family by 
later writers. If Chandragupta was also the name ofa Nanda 
king, the Maurya Chandragupta could easily have been confused 
and identified with him. 

We have seen above that the haughty and high-handed 
attitude of the Nandas antagonized the ministers. It is likely 
that Chandra Gupta’s family was also swept by the wave of 
discontent that was rising among the officers of the state. When 
Chanakya was wronged at Pataliputra and he pledged to avenge 
himself on the Nandas he counted on the dissentient elements of 
the state and won overtohis side a group of young enthusiasts 
headed by Chandra Gupta.! 

Chandra Gupta was occupying a key-position at Pataliputra. 
If Mahadeva and Ravi-Nartaka are tobe believed his father 
was the commander-in-chief of the forces of the Nandas? He 
himself was a great favourite of the king and was brought up in 
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| Ibid Act I, p. 69 
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The Vamsatthappakasini, ( I p. 183) however, states that his father was 
the King of the Moriyas and he was killed before the birth of Chandra Gupta. 
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close proximity with the royal family as noted above. Hence he 
knew all the ins and outs of the Nandas,! That is why he was espe- 
cially chosen by Chanakya as the instrument of his policies. The 
envoys and associates of Alexander appear to have apprized hiin of 
the position of Chandra Gupta. Therefore, he took the initiative in 
opening the talks with him as Firdausi states. 

Chandra Gupta’s position at Taksasila was very important. 
The letter of Alexander gave him the desired opportunity to enter 
into an alliance with him for the conquest of Magadha. Firdausi 
states that he offered to send a beautiful girl, a philosopher, a 
leech and a cup to Alexander in token of his fealty and friend- 
ship* The envoy of Alexander communicated the offer of 
Chandra Gupta to his master, whereon he deputed ten wise men 
to inspect the gifts and give him their report. On getting a good 
report from them he ordered the giffs to be br.ught over to him. 
This cemented his alliance with the Indian king. 


! Much romance has gathered round the infancy of Chandra Gupta. He 
is represented in popular tales and ancedotes, which have found their way in 
Euddhist and Jaina works and crept into the accounts of Greek and Latin 
writers, as a miraculous child, whose extraordinary acts suggested to 
Chàpakya his future greatness. These stories are intended to stress the 
greatness of Chandra Gupta. It is difficult to take these stories as historical 


accounts. 
3 Shah-Nama ed. Macan Vol. III, p. 1299 


Chu barkhvand u pasakhnama ra 
payam-i-jahanju-i-khud-kama ra 
Sip&bh&r-i-hindustaü shad kasht 
Ki az-ranj-i-iskandar azad gasht 
x x X X 
Badah pil bar-takht zarrifi nihad 
Ba pili ki purmaàyà tarziü nihad 
Faghastan babarid Khüniü sarashk 
Hami raft ba failsuf-ü-puzashk 
Qadah hamehunüüt námdári hadast 
Hama Sarkushai az m'a-i-jàm mast 


( ontinued on the next page ) 
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The author of the Majmul-ut- Tawürikh also writes that Kafand 
sought peace with Alexander ''to whom he sent his daughter, a 
skilful physician, a philosopher and a glass-vase", It is- note- 
worthy that Firdausi does not expressly say thatthe girl sent by 
Kaid to'Alexander was his daughter. The author of: the said 
Tawarikh' was a- critical scholar and traveller. He took the 
passages'abóut Kafand from Abul Hasan’s Persian rendering of 
Abu-saleh-bin-Sh'aab-bin-Jami's Arabic translation of a Sanskrit 
poem, which, according to M. Reinaud, was an old work existing 
before the a@jataranginit and the Mahabharata. The original is 
now lost and the extracts from the Persian version are its only 
rémnants. This shows that the tradition recorded in these passages 
is old and based on Indian sources which are now lost.' 
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Warners’ translation Vol. VI, p. 103-104 
The King of Hindustan 


When he had read the answer to his letter 

The message of the imperious world-aspirant 
-Joyed to be free fromr trouble with Sikander 

sis . Kaid « placed gold thrones 

upon ten slenkantis and on another . 

More: splendidly caparisoned, the - Beauty 

Who was escorted by the sage and leech 

And showered tears of blood. A magnate bare 
The cup, whose wine made all the chiefs bemused”. 


i Buddhaprakash ‘ New Light on the Early History of Chandra Gupta 
Maurya’ in New Indian Antiquary Vol. VII, Nos. 11 and 12 Feb.- March 
( 1944-45 ) p. 196. 


Ido not, however, know on what evidence M. Reinaud claims such a 
high antiquity for the Sanskrit original of this source. 


18 [ Annals, B. O. R. I. ] 
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The convention of giving one’s daughter to a powerful ally to 
obtain his assistance is referred to by Kautilya.' 

The accounts of the Persian writere, summarized above, show 
that Chandra Gupta entered iato a treaty of alliance with 
Alexander and sent him some presents in toxen of it. Among the 
presents these writers mention a girl, whom the author of the 
Majmul-ut-TawGarikh takes to be the daughter of Chandra Gupta, 
as we have seen above. Matrimonial alliances have been entered 
into for strengthening military pacts and political treaties from 
the earliest times, Hence there i; nothing unusual in the dealings 
of Chandra Gupta and Alexander as mentioned by these writers. 
But there are some considerations which show that these writers 
were labouring under some delusion while writing the account 
of the sending of Chandra Gupta’s daughter to Alexander. It 
appears that Chandra Gupta had no daughter of marriageable age 
at the time of his alliance with Alexander. Plutarch observes 
that he was but a youth when he met Alexander and the Mudra- 
rüksasa says that he ascended the throne of Magadha in his 
adolescence. The Vurnsatthappakasini*® also states that Chandra 
Gupta studied at Taksasila for seven or eight years under 
Chanakya and immediately after completing his education invaded 
Magadha and defeeted the Nandas, Hence it is not likely that 
he had añy daughter of marriageable age at the time of entering 
into the treaty with Alexander. The girl in question was probably 
attached to royal courts or was sOme Courtezan and Chandra 
Gupta secured her for presentation to Alexander. At any rate 
Firdausi doeg not state that she was the daughter of Kaid. He 


1 Arthasastra of Kautilya VI], 14 | F l 
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only says that she, was a girl of rare. beauty and charm. Hence 
thera was no matrimonial alliance between them. Let us see 
as to what could be the basie of such a tradition. 


Some classical writers suggest. that Queen  Cleophis' of 
Massaga offered her person to Alexander as a mark of Capitulation 
after the storming of her citadel. But there is no agreement, much 
less unanimity, among these writers on this point. Arrian does not 
refer to this incident at all. He only observes that after the 
death of Assakénos, the chief of Massaga, the people sent a herald 
to Alexander to sue for peace. Alexander agreed to the proposal 
Of peace on the condition that the Indian mercenaries should 
change their side and take service in his ranks. But as they 
were leaving the city and eucamping: on a hill facing 
Alexander’s camp, he fell upon them and cut them to pieces. 
“The city now stripped of its defenders he took by storm and 
captured the mother and daughter of Assakenos’’.® This account 
nowhere shows that there was any marital connection between: 
Alexander and Cleophis. -Diodoros also does not refer to the: 
marriage Of. the Queen of Massaga with Alexander. He states: 
that when the terms of the capitulations were ratified by oaths, 
“ the Queen, to show her admiration of Alexander's magnanimity, 
sent out to him most valuable presents, with an intimation that 
she would fulfil all the stipulations”. But Alexander did not. 
keep the stipulations and attacked the evacuees in viclation of. 
them whereupon the latter defended themselves to the last drop of. 
blood and ultimately their women took up arms and preferred 
death to dishonour. But they wera outnumbered and over- 
powered by the Macedonians, whc had a pre-conceived design to 
attack them. Lastly Alexander spared the “women that still 
survived but took them away under charge of the cavalry ’’.2 
This account shows that the Queen also fought among the 
defenders and nobody knows if she fell in the battle or was 
carried away by the enemy. Plutarch also does not mention the 


^ R. K. Mookerji: Chandra Gupta Maurya and his times p. 40, equates the 
name Cleophis with Krpa. 

2 J, W. M'Crindle: Alexander's invasion ( op. cit.) p. 69. 

5 J. W. M'Crirdle: op. cit. p. 269-270. 
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matrimonial allisn:e of Queen Cleopbis and Alexander. He 
simply alludes to the violation of the agreement of safety of the 
evacuees on the part of Alexander and describes it as a "foul 
blot on his martial fame ",! Curtius gives some diferent- touches 
to this episode; here and there. -He says that King Assacanus 
had died befcre the invasion of Alexander and that Cleophis -was 
his mother, not wife. When the. defence of the citadel became 
impossible on account of the severe pressure of the enemy's 
assault, she “sent down envoys to the King to sue for pardon ". 
“The Queen herself," Curtius goes on, “ having placed her son; 
still a child, at Alexander's knees, obtained not only pardon, :but 
per.nission to retain her former dignity, for she was styled 
queen and some .have believed that this indulgent treatment was 
accorded rather to the charms of her person than to pity for her 
misfortunes. At-all events, she afterwards gave birth to a son 
who received the name of Alexander, whoever his father may: have 
been”’2 It is clear form this statement that Curtius was‘not 
sure Of the. veracity of the rumours about-the marriage” of 
Cleophis and Alexander. He was aware: of these réprrts ‘and 
mentioned them in passing without committing himself as to their 
correctness. Justin? alone tersely mentions this event as if he 
treats it as a proved fact. But be is a very late author and his 
statement cannot be accepted against the evidence: of four 
historians, who have better claims to be relied upon. Moreover, 
we have had occasion to see that these classical writers often 
jotted down rumours and slanders afloat among the people. Their 
remarks about the barber-ancestry of Nanda have been examined 
in an earlier part of this paper. The reports about the wedlock 
of Cleophis and Alexander are equivalent to the rumours relating 
to the Nandas and rest on false aud futile slanders that become 
current among the credulous and misinformed people regarding 
high personages. But it is quite unhistorical to repose any belief 
in them. i 

‘If it is argued that the basis of the matrimonial alliance of 
Kaid and Alexander was the ‘marital connection established 


1 J. W. M'Crindle: op. cit. p. 306. 
2 J. W. M'Crindle: op. cit. pp. 196-197, 
5 J, W. M'Crindle: op. cit. p. 322. 
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between Chandragupta and Seleucos later on, we would observe 
that the historicity of this latter event does not also rest on any 
solid foundation. No doutt Appianus states that “ Seleucos 
entered into relations of marriage with him ” ( Sandrocottos ) and 
Strabo abserves that he gave the north-western provinces of 
India to Chandragupta “in consequence of a ‘marriage contract 
and received in turn five hundred elephants". [ Syriake.c. 55; 
Strabo's Geography translated by Hamilton and Falconer Vol. III 
p. 125]. But Justin and Plutarch do not refer to this matrimonial 
alliance in their accounts of Seleucos, Besides this, we do-not 
know for certain if Chandra Gupta had any daughter. Even if 
it is presumed that he had any, though theré is no evidence for it, 
it is quite unlikely that he married her to Seleucos and got. in 
return from him the north-western Provinces, for in that case 
the marriage would be of Asura kind, which is one of the 
unapproved forms of marriage in Hindu law. As regards 
Seleucos, we know for certain that he had only one daughter, 
Phila, who was, married to ,Antigonos Gonatas. How can we, 
therefore, hold that he gave the hand of his daughter to Chandra- | 
gupta. On this point ne best thing is to quote Bouché-Leolereq: 
“On ne connait a Sdleucos d'autres femmes qu'Apama et. 
Stratonice, ni d'autre fille que Phils, l'épouse d'Antigone Gonatas. 
On ne voit pas comment il auranit pu devenir ou le gendre ou le 
beau-pére du roi hindou P 
Seleucos only. established, according to Bouché Leclercq a 
“convention autorisant les marriages ; ‘mixtes entre Hellénes et 
pind ous $ 
" Dans le système social de l'Inde le gel procdda: - pour 
réguliser de telles unions consistait a attribuer théoriquement 
anx Grècs une -caste; et peut-ótre avons nous ici la forme 
Gréeque de la tradition indigène qui, comme nous le verrons 
tout- al’heure reconnajt dans les compagnons d'Alexandre une 
variété degónéreó de Kshatriya’’ [ Histoire des  Séléucides . 
pp. 29-30 }, | | 
Thus Bonché-Leclereq suggests that the allusion to. the 
matrimonial alliance mentioned above signifies only a convention 
of jus connubii: that ‘wad established ‘among’ the Gredks and Indians 
implying the admission of the former in the fold of the Ksatriya 
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caste. Be that as it may, we have no indication here of a 
marriage which may be taken to be the basis of the information 
of the Persian writers. Most probably this episode of marriage 
was based on floating reports and rumours similar to those which 
gave birth to the story of the marriage of Cleophis with Alexander 
or that of the daughter.of Kaid with him. 


It is likely that some such rumour found its way in Persian 
literature and was implanted on the dealings of Kaid and 
Alexander by Persian writers, They probably thought that the 
woman who was Sent to Alexander at Massaga was the daughter 
of Kaid, who sued for peace with him at Milad. Anyway, there is 
very much chaos, confusion and misunderstanding in the accounts 
of Persian writers regarding the marriage of the daughter of Kaid 
with Alexander and we are ata loss to accept this episode as a 
historical event. 


As for the other gifts sent by Chandra Gupta to Alexander, 
we know that he had a strong liking for Indian saints and 
philosophers. During his sojourn at Taxila, he sent Onesicritus, 
a follower of the School of Diogenes to see the famous saint 
Dandamis and request him to pay a visit to the Greek camp. But 
he declined to go there whereupon Alexander himself went to see 
him! Chandra Gupta was probably &ware of the interest of 
Alexander in Indian saints and philosophers. Hence he persuad- 
ed a philosopher to go over to him. We learn from Greek writers 
that a philosopher named Kalanos went to reside in the camp of 
Alexander at Taxila. For this he was despised by other 
Brahmanas who used to say that “ it had not pleased him to drink 
the water of wisdom at the river Tiberoboam ".? (Tabra-nala ), 
which flowed near Taksasi'a. It is possible that Kalanos is 
identical with the sage whom Chandra Gupta sent to Alexander, 


b J. W. M'Crindle: Ancient India as described by Megasthenes and Arrian 
p. 125-127, | 


3 Pseudo-Callisthenes cited by Sylvain Lévi in Journal Asiatique 
Vol, XV, p. 236-237, 
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Alexander also liked Indian physicians and astrologers. 
Firdausi! quotes his remark to the following effect :— 


Ne'er may this world lack Hind, for thou wouldst say 
That all the leechés and astrologers flock thither. 


Hence it was in the fitness of things that Chandra Gupta chose 
a physician among his gifts. As for the cup, it was directed t 
the artistic taste of Alexander. Thus Chandra Gupta showed 
great skill in the selection of gifts. 


In this paper we have observed that Firdausi's account of the 
alliance of Chandra Gupta with Alexander rests on a firm 
foundation, though the details often partake of the nature of 
popular legends. It accords well with the probabilities of the 
situation and fits in the context of events about which we are 
historically sure. But Firdausi clothes the dry facts of history 
in an epic garb. Hence it is difficult for us to take his remarks 
literally. We can only accept the nucleus of fact as substantiated 
by sound historical evidence. mM 


— 


! Shaüh-Nàmà ( Warners’ ves asiatión ) Vol. VI, p. 108 
Shah-Naàma ed. Macan Vol. III, p. 1303 


Sikandar bakhandid vaz-u gasht sbad 
va-ra guft bi-hind git! ma-bad 
Puzashkafi-u-Akhtar-shanasaii hama 


Tu gufti ba-hindüstàáün shud rama 
Sle sil oia or ei), , - old wy) 010i) vit 


